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NOTES ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HORROR. 

In the following pairs we have a series of real opposites : 
— 3 r es and no, odd and even, joy and sorrow, mind and 
matter, life and death. In the following we have a series 
-of only apparent opposites : — pleasure and pain, good and 
evil, right and wrong, age and youth, wisdom and folly, 
knowledge and ignorance, tragedy and comedy, morality 
and immorality. No process can be brought to bear on 
even that will make it odd ; when joy enters, sorrow flies ; 
mind is no modification of matter ; and life and death can 
never look each other in the face. But pleasure may be in- 
tensified until it pass into pain, and pain maybe toned down 
and lulled into something like pleasure ; the right way to a 
town may take you five miles to the east, but the wrong 
way of some thousand miles to the west will bring you in 
time to the same bourn ; there are moods in which a 
comedy would set us weeping ; there is a simplicity before 
which the wisdom of this world is foolishness. 

Most of us know something of a feeling produced by the 
consciousness of fitness and propriety in our environment, 
by observing that all square blocks are in square holes and 
all round balls in round holes. This feeling may be termed 
"" satisfaction" : the name, indeed, is not a very appropriate 
one, but, as the sentiment is beyond the power of man to 
realize, it is not surprising that language should be unpro- 
vided with a specific word for its designation. There is an 
opposite feeling, produced by a sense of unfitness or un- 
naturalness in things around us, which, for want of a better 
term, we may call "dissatisfaction." This sensation may be 
modified into anger, fear, horror, or merriment : into anger, 
if the discord suggest the idea of personal injury and easy 
redress ; into fear, if the discord be accompanied with the 
idea of danger in itself and of danger attending any at- 
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tempt at redress ; into horror, if the discord be suddenly- 
observed and accompanied by ill-defined dread ; into a 
sense of the ludicrous, if the discord be unattended by ideas 
of personal risk, and suggestive only of weakness, foolish- 
ness, or insignificance. Thus a boy would be angry to see 
his hat on the head of a colored boy, afraid to see it on the 
head of a bully twice as big as himself, horrified to see it 
on the head of a leper, and amused to see it on the head of 
a monkey. 

Of all the feelings, or modifications of feeling, above- 
enumerated, that of horror is the most peculiar and the most 
interesting. It is a grim brother of Surprise ; there is. 
another brother, Astonishment, that comes in between the 
two, and all three have a fair cousin, Wonderment. Almost 
every absolute suggests horror — absolute silence, absolute 
darkness, or the unimaginable concept of absolute, shadow- 
less light. The effect of such ideas is like looking over 
the edge of a precipice into unknown depths. Even the- 
Absolute whom we have been taught to love inspires a- 
feeling of awe which is removed from horror only by the- 
fraction of a hair's breadth. Not till the Infinite became 
finite and Absoluteness was veiled in humanity were 
men able to put away the overpowering desire to escape 
from the vision of the Eternal into the contemplation of 
types, symbols, and images. This element of inexplicable- 
ness explains the horror of dying that ignorant minds feeli 
so powerfully. Savage nations, we are told, live in a con- 
tinual terror of death ; they fear not so much the agony of 
dissolution as the mystery of that which refuses to be co- 
ordinated with experience. How different the attitude of 
the Greeks, who looked upon death as a natural incident 
of life ! The Greek whose last hour had come stooped 
to caress his hounds and bade his wife good-bye, and then 
turned to ride the horse of death that waited at his door, 
as if he were starting for a day's sport among the hills of 
Taygetus. 

The animal creation is full of suggestions of horror,. 
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What could be more horrible than a crab the size of a man,, 
with great protruding eyes? A lobster on the same scale 
would appal the stoutest heart. The dog-fish, said to be be- 
gotten of the unnatural union of shark and ray, is one of the 
most repulsive of the monsters of the deep, and Victor 
Hugo has portrayed the poulp with great effect in Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer. Land animals, probably because 
we are more familiar with them, do not so obviously suggest 
the horrible. Du Maurier's picture of Svengali as a gi- 
gantic spider is not horrible but grotesque. The domain 
of horror has been encroached on within the last few 
centuries by the spirit of human inquiry and the results of 
human enterprise. When we stand on the rim of the ocean, 
and watch a stately ship disappear beneath the horizon, we 
have no fears of her tumbling into unknown gulfs, or 
singeing in the sun like a moth over a candle-flame. We 
have the news of the globe served at our breakfast-table, 
and the telegraph has dissipated the outer darkness which 
shrouded land and sea ten generations ago. Mystery,, 
arising out of imperfect information, there still is, but not 
that impenetrable blackness which made the men of Colum- 
bus' day shudder at the thought of voyaging over unknown 
seas. The boundaries of the realm of chaos have been 
pushed back since the dawn of physical science, and we 
seem to be relieved of the visible presence and pressure of 
the unknown, but the slightest reflection will show that our 
explanations do not explain and that behind the laws we 
quote so glibly is couched a vaster mystery than humanity 
dare confront. Every object we gaze on, from the pebble 
at our feet to the sun above our heads, is embedded in a 
wonder whose secrets inspire our curiosit}^ but mock our 
science. Rind after rind of fact and law we may peel off, 
but within every problem lurks an ultimate core of uncon- 
ditioned reality before which the keenest analysis must ever 
halt short. 

The sensation of horror is not confined to human beings, 
but is shared with them by animals of highly nervous tem- 
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perament, whose natures have been intellectually and 
almost morally improved by long association with man. 
The imagination of a horse or dog is easily excited to 
horror ; they mistake appearances in the twilight, crook- 
ed limbs of trees appal them, and they tremble at mys- 
terious noises. It is not so with our domestic cats : they 
are filled with a spirit of profane curiosity and skeptical 
criticism, and if any new and formidable object be intro- 
duced into the room, or if the furniture be arranged in a 
strange and unfamiliar way, they will walk at noon-day or 
at midnight straight towards the object of novelty, and 
smell it diligently and without fear. 

The " horrors " par excellence, those of delirium tre- 
mens, are well named. The blood-red suffusion before the 
eyes quenched suddenly in darkness, the myriads of burn- 
ing, whirling rings of concentric fire, millions of foul in- 
sects weaving their damp, glutinous webs about the face, 
the bloated, hideous, inevitable countenances that stare 
right onward with stony eyes, the feeling as if one were 
slipping, gliding, falling, down a bottomless abyss — these 
horrors are unsurpassed even in the Inferno of mediaeval 
imagination. 

The eye of childhood still fears a painted devil, and is 
horrified, as Maggie Tulliver was, by the pictures in the 
old editions of Pilgrim's Progress. Henry Kingsley re- 
marks in one of his novels that there is a particular kind of 
ghost or devil, which is represented by an isosceles triangle 
for the body, straight lines turned up at the ends for legs, 
straight lines divided into five at the ends for arms, a round 
O, with arbitrary dots for the features, for a head ; with a 
hat, an umbrella, and a pipe. Drawn thus it is a sufficiently 
formidable object, but if you take an ace of clubs, make the 
club represent the head, add horns, and fill in the body and 
limbs in deep black, it will strike terror into the most im- 
perturbable. To construct a description of horrors that 
shall horrify requires no small degree of psychological 
insight. Hobgoblins, gorgons, harpies and chimaeras have 
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long since ceased to terrify or be remembered. At the 
horrors of a material hell we have learned to smile, and we 
laugh at the idea of an Arch-Enemy with horns and hoofs. 
Yet, although theologians have almost destroyed faith in a 
future life by the gross materialism of their descriptions, it 
is certainly not impossible to picture a state of existence the 
thought of which would arouse the most careless. To see 
ourselves as we really are, when delusions and sophistries 
are done with forever, when we know what we are, and 
'loathe what we are and yet are what we are, — such con- 
templation would terminate in madness, were not madness 
a mercy belonging to the world of flesh alone. Far worse 
than this will be the horror of the severance of the evil 
from the good, when the gulf which affection has abridged 
in this life yawns before us in all its inevitable terror. " To 
see those we love, as we have never loved till then, turn 
from our clasp of supplicating fondness with that uncon- 
querable loathing which virtue must feel towards guilt and 
with which purity must shrink from stain : to see those eyes, 
never turned on us before save in gentleness and trust, now 
giving us one last glance of divine sadness and ineffable 
farewell ; to watch those forms, whose companionship 
cheered and illuminated all the dark places of our earthly 
pilgrimage, and once and again had almost redeemed us 
from the bondage and the mire of sin, receding in the 
bright distance, to join a circle where they will need us 
not, to tread a path to which ours bears no parallel and 
can make no approach ; and then to turn inward and down- 
ward, and realize our lot, and feel our desolation, and reflect 
that we have earned it: — what has poetry or theology 
pictured that can compete with a Gehenna such as this?" 

Shakspere makes much of the sudden, vague sense of 
peril in which the roots of horror often lie. Thus the 
knocking at the gate horrifies Macbeth because of its un- 
expectedness and the suggested fear of discovery. The 
horrible remark of Lady Macbeth, " Who would have 
thought the old man had so much blood in him?" conveys 
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to the audience the idea of a new and unexpected peril. la 
the exclamation of Banquo, 

" The earth hath bubbles, as the water hath, 
And these a t re of them " 

there is a crawling chill which refuses to be described or 
analysed, and owes its existence to the suddenness with 
which the witches vanish and the vague and formless trep- 
idation of the speaker. The sudden feeling of apprehen- 
sion which afflicts the sanest mind in the presence of the 
preternatural finds adequate utterance in the words of Job : 

Fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face, and the hair of my flesh stood up. It 
stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof; an image was before 
mine eyes : there was silence, and I heard a voice. 

Hebrew literature abounds in every kind of horror, 
much of which has lost its power by constant repetition.. 
The first appearance of Christ to His disciples after His 
death, the raising of Lazarus, the speaking of Balaam's ass,. 
the resurrection of the dry bones described by the prophet 
Ezekiel, are familiar and therefore unappreciated examples 
of true horror. Few conceptions are so terrible and so un- 
canny as these : 

I stood upon the sand of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the sea,. 
having seven heads and ten horns, and upon his horns the name of blas- 
phemy. 

******** 

And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abraham,, 
and lo ! a horror of great darkness fell upon him ; and it came to pass that 
when the sun went down and it was dark, behold, a smoking furnace and a 
burning lamp that passed between those pieces. 

Horror arising from the unnatural- is as tremendous as 
that which comes from the supernatural, but its manifesta- 
tions are less vivid, and more nearly akin to those of disgust 
and loathing. A good example is found in the ballad of 
the Median supper in Death's Jest Book: 

" Harpagus, hast thou salt enough? 

Hast thou broth enough to thy kid ? 
And hath the cook put right good stuff 
Under the pasty lid ? 
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" A cannibal of his own boy 

He is a cannibal uncommon ; 
And Harpagus, he is my joy, 

Because he wept not like a woman." 

An unnatural repast of this kind is a apiece de resistance 
in the menu of horror. Shakspere has dealt with it in 
Titus Andronicus, and we find it mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament among the horrors of the siege of Samaria. Pain, 
danger, famine, grim irony, lack of maternal love, and re- 
volting cannibalism, form the ingredients of one of the most 
terrific descriptions in ancient or modern literature : 

And there was a great famine in Samaria : and, behold, they besieged 
it, until an ass's head was sold for fourscore pieces of silver, and the fourth 
part of a cab of dove's dung for five pieces of silver. And as the king of 
Israel was passing by upon the wall, there cried a woman unto him, saying> 
Help, my lord, O king. And he said, If the Lord do not help thee, whence 
shall I help thee? out of the barnfloor, or out of the winepress? And the 
king said unto her, What aileth thee ? And she answered, This woman said 
unto me, Give thy son, that we may eat him to-day, and we will eat my son 
to-morrow. So we boiled my son, and did eat him : and I said unto her 
on the next day, Give thy son, that we may eat him, and she hath hid her 
son. 

The Demon of Horror, if visible to mortal eyes, would 
be seen not as Thing, but as Multitude, a vast, undefined 
shadow full of eyes, moving vaguely within its own im- 
mensity, the tones of its many voices coming from a vast 
distance and varying their glutinous cadences syllable by 
syllable. His visits are eccentric, — you never see him grad- 
ually approach or slowly recede, but you hear his pursuing 
steps behind you or find him rising suddenly at your side ; 
at midnight he draws the noiseless curtain and startles you 
with the glare of his malefic eyes. He delights to put un- 
familiar faces on familiar objects, and to present familiar 
shapes in strange places or unwonted circumstances. Thus 
the grimaces of a clown would shock us from the pulpit,, 
and a bishop grinning through a horse collar would not 
provoke a smile. In everyday life few things could be more 
horrible than to enter a room full of one's most intimate 
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friends and find one's self met on every hand by silence and 
a stony stare. We should feel as much horror at coming upon 
a live man when exploring an Egyptian tomb as in resting 
our feet upon a dead one beneath the dinner table. Respira- 
tion is a familiar, commonplace experience, but let medical 
art make a dead man breathe and the sight is horrible be- 
yond expression. This confusion and unrelated strangeness 
often assumes the shape of menace. In every unknown 
object, inasmuch as it may portend danger, there lurks 
an element of horror. The ordinary phenomena of the 
heavens, stupendous as they are, never terrify the astron- 
omer, but the most skeptical of scientists would be horrified 
at an appearance with which his mathematics could not 
•grapple, whieh no hypothesis could account for, and which 
seemed, even remotely, to threaten the earth. A sailor on 
the high seas is never without some faint feeling of horror, 
for the ocean is always presenting new aspects, which no 
man can explain, while bitter experience demonstrates their 
possible malignity. 

The horror of a Prohibitionist who discovers that the 
topers of his town have named a brand of whiskey after 
him ; the horror of a distinguished municipal reformer, with 
whom a bar-tender has exchanged clothes at a Turkish 
bath ; the horror of an old-fashioned classical scholar when 
some fin de siecle student is guilty of a false quantity or 
trifles with a subjunctive mood ; of a miser seeing a cigar lit 
with a thousand-dollar bill ; of a lover when told that love is 
a secretion of the mucous membrane of the small intestine ; 
of Herbert Spencer when Matthew Arnold made light of 
the theory of evolution ; of Arnold when Huxley proposed 
to replace the study of poetry in English schools by that of 
cellular biology-; of Oscar Wilde when presented with a 
bunch of cabbage-roses and mignonette ; of the master of 
the work-house when Oliver Twist asked for more ; of the 
musician who after having played the Sonata Affassionata 
"is asked for the Boulanger March; of the Rev. Frederick 
Maurice, when, staying at the same country-house, Mr- 
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Swinburne remarked, "What a lovely place this would be- 
tO come down to and break all the Ten Commandments ! " 
— in all these cases the factors of horror are deep pain and 
an abiding sense of incongruity. 

Any added quality that increases mystery and makes an 
intuitional explanation more difficult intensifies horror. One 
might imagine that no spectacle could be more horrible than 
a row of dead men hanging from parallel gibbets, yet the 
horror would be more than doubled if the wasted corpses 
should commence a slow and rhythmical motion, and it 
would be further increased if they should point to the spec- 
tator with a vague and broken gibbering. After a few 
minutes of such movement and sound, the feeling of horror 
would lessen and that of the ludicrous would be aroused if 
the creaking of the gibbets produced a tune and the bodies 
began a rapid swaying and kicking in time to the music. 

A man would be terrified at the sight of a tiger in his 
field ; horrified if he found that the beast had made his lair 
in the family vault. The uninformed imagination is terror- 
stricken at the gliding coils of a sea-serpent where the ex- 
perienced sailor sees only the gambols of a school of 
dolphins. A view, near at hand, of charging lines of mail- 
clad knights would have appalled a timid spectator ; had he 
been perched on a hill at some distance he might have 
taken them for mounted beetles. 

Even in lunacy there is a climax of horror. One mad- 
man will imagine himself a dog and be continually barking, 
another thinks he is a cat, and mews ; but more awfully 
confounded than confusion itself would be the mental con- 
dition of a poor wretch, who should fancy himself a cat 
and yet bark. Indeed, so jealous of her prerogative does 
nature seem that we discern traces of her laws even in the 
realm of uproar. If we take the wings of madness and 
fly to the uttermost bounds of unreason, even there her 
hand will lead us and her right hand hold us. A maniac 
may play the monarch with a paper crown and a broom 
sceptre ; may shrink from touch, under an idea of his own 
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brittleness ; may dread a lighted candle and the peril of 
combustion ; may take a morbid pleasure in sweeping the 
chimney ; but an ancient Roman, though mad as a March 
hare, would never have attached a masculine adjective to a 
feminine noun, or the preposition cum to the accusative 
<:ase ; nor, with us, could a maniac so far mistake his per- 
sonal identity. as to confound himself with his own wife or 
the day after to-morrow. 

John Fearnley. 



